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“THE MORALS AND MANNERS OF THE 
CLASS-ROOM.” 


Gentlemen of the Franklin and Washington Societies : 


It has been my annual duty, for a number of years, to 
address the Literary Societies of some College, during the 
ceremonies of commencement. On such occasions, I have 
chosen subjects which, I believed, were not merely inter- 
esting as matters of speculation, but also useful as matters 
of practical instruction. I propose to follow the same 
course now. My speech shall be a brief dissertation on 
the morals and manners of the class-room. 

Iiet it not be supposed that such a subject is here out 
of place. True, your societies are not classes, but literary 
associations for mutual improvement; and did I propose 
simply to lay down rules for the conduct of students while 
assembled for lecture or recitation, you might have good 
reason to be dissatisfied, and even offended, by an exhorta- 
tion to duties that belong to another sphere, and of which 
you, perhaps, hear quite enough elsewhere. 

‘True, also, in your small and well-regwated academical 
community, there may be, and I trust there is, little to 
find fault with in the way of behavior; but I have never 
known a college, and seldom even a family, without one or 
more careless or wayward members. And when I eonsider 
that a very few such will taint the atmosphere of a whole 
class, and interfere most materially with that secure and 
steady spirit of progress which every earnest teacher and 
scholar loves above all things; moreover, when I reflect 
that each one of you may go hence as a missionary of col- 
legiate reformation for the general benefit, I feel convinced 
that my task shall not have been undertaken in vain, if I 
succeed in impressing upon you the true position of the 
student,—the true relation of master and pupil, and the 
reciprocal duties that belong to that relation, so long as it 
subsists, 
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This, gentlemen, is a high moral question, and, there- 
fore, lying in the very loftiest region of human discussion. 
In civil society, or municipal police, the magistrate aims 
directly at nothing more than the suppression of crime, 
andthe maintenance of order, by the infliction ‘of pains 
and penalties. If he ¢an, collaterally,secure the moral re-~ 
form of transgressors, so far very well; but that is not his 
main concern. Judges may admonish from the bench, and 
chaplains and schoolmastéers may instruct in our penitentia- 
ries and prisons ; but whether such lessons have the desired 
effect or-not, the law must, at all.events, be vindicated, and 
civil freedom upheld. ‘To amend the criminal’s heart is 
‘the special business of others than magistrates ; and 
judges may find themselves powerless in all attempts to 
reach the inner sources of iniquity. The legitimate 
function of judges and magistrates is to. be simply a terror 
to evil doers, that so they may also be a protection to such. 
as do well. Their. sphere is that of coereion and not of 
love; and the culprit, who returns unamended, from, his 
punishment, is not conscious of ingratitude to him who 
condemned .him, or to ,the community which has exacted, 
the penalty of his crime. He merely feels that he has. 
played a losing game, and that, in paying the forfeit, he 
has made ample compensation, j 

But there are communities more limited and manageable, 
in which a different set of motives and principles ought to 
prevail. The father of a family, for example, must, if ne- 
cessary, cause his authority to be feared. He, too, must 
append. sanctions to his laws, and if need be, he must in- 
flict punishment for the sake of household order. But the 
relation of a father to his family is such that he can, and 
should, inspire reverence and love, and secure obedience— 
cheerful, hearty obedience—by other considerations than. 
those of mere utility or selfishness. Happy is the house-. 
hold in which penalties are unknown—and where the natu- 
ral affection of parent and child, husband and wife, brother 
end sister, produces sweet natural harmony, or the most: 
serious interposition of authority is never more, than a 
gentle admonition, followed by repentance and contrite ac~ 
knowledgement. 

So likewise in the college, and especially in the class or 
section—which, last should never exceed the number of a 
patriarchal brotherhood—there must be laws and punish. 
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ments for the evil-doer—the negligent, the deceitful, and 
the unruly. But the professor has it in his power to 
govern extensively upon motives and principles that are 
not penal; and that student is an arrant hypocrite in the 
worship of truth, who does his duty only for good marks, 
or immunity from discipline. Until the police idea—the re- 
lation of watchman and rogue—becomes almost or alto» 
gether subconscious in our colleges, we must make up our 
minds to trouble. Professors will be insulted, in fact, by 
students who had no conscious design of insulting them, 
and students will be mischievous, indolent, and untruthful, 
without any remorseful upbraidings of conscience. The 
breath of academic life ought to be the inspiration of 
liberty ; but liberty means the perpetual will and power to 
do that which is riyht; and, therefore, it is the portion 
only of the good. ‘The imperative mode ought to be un- 
known to students and professors, except in parsing ; but 
the rhetorical imperative cannot be dispensed with, till the 
moral imperative is all prevalent. The urbanity of the 
drawing-room ought to be found equally in the class-room $ 
but’ masters cannot afford to be gentle and accommodating 
so long as disciples are ill-mannered and deceptive—so 
long as young gentlemen regard a class-room less as the 
professor's audience-chamber, than as a place of confine- 
ment, or the gallery of a theatre. In short, pupils are re+ 
quired to carry the precepts of honor, truth, and gratitude 
into the recitation and lecture-room, and let them reign 
there, as they should reign everywhere, in order to expel 
the slavish constraint of dreaded penalties, to relieve the 
professor from the divided duty of instruetor and detec- 
tive, and to render recitation something far better than a 
tedious and time-killing method of diseovering whether the 
student has been faithful or faithless, veracious, or menda- 
cious, in the preparation of his task. 

Our question, then, is a high moral question. It is so 
in respect of college government and usefulness; but 
more particularly is it so in respect of the fearful risk we 
run of ruining the conscience of young men, by permitting, 
for the space of four long years, the substitution of a 
criminal code in the place of true moral discipline; or, in 
more homely language, by suffering our students to act 
upon the system of the smuggler or the slave-trader, who 
reckons every successful attempt to elude vigilance as 
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piece of good fortune, and every capture as an unlucky ac- 
cident. I do not allege that this is avowedly and uni- 
versally the case; but I do say that pains and penalties, 
ranging from demerit marks to actual expulsion, are held 
up so conspicuously before our eyes, as to dim the higher 
light of conscientiousness, and frequently to extinguish it 
altogether, with regard to offences that, in themselves, are 
as truly moral as any sin forbidden in the ten command- 
ments. To deceive our neighbor is a sin,—to deceive a 
professor is a sin as well ;—to allow a neighbor, for our 
own advantage, to believe what is not true is a sin; to act so 
by a professor is a sin as well ;—to break our promise to our 
neighbor is a sin, to fail in a clearly implied engagement 
with a professor is a sin as well; to be an eye-servant is 
a sin that Christianity condemns,—Christianity can have 
no other verdict for a student who is an eye-worker ; and, 
whatever delusion he may practice on himself about the 
difference between college irregularities and serious ini- 
quity, an impartial God will not acknowledge the distine- 
tion. It is perilous thus to tamper with transgression ; 
and although I do by no means insinuate that a young 
man who is academically dishonest and slippery, may not 
be sociably reliable, still, knowing as I do, how easily 
honor is sullied, and integrity undermined, I would rather 
trust my purse and my children to one whose hands have 
never been defiled in any way with the accursed thing,—to 
one who has never been casuist enough to draw a, line of 
separation between the character of the collegian, and the 
character of the man. I can imagine few nobler occupa- 
tions than the apostleship of academical liberty. But, in 
preaching this ‘liberty to the captive,” it must ever be 
made obvious that he himeelf is the cause of his own captivity. 
There exists not a college faculty, in this or in any other 
land, who would not gladly cast off their duties as.a vigi- 
lance committee, if undergraduates would only permit them 
—if collegians would only consent to act in college as they 
do in society—to indentify continually the student with 
the gentleman, and to believe with all their heart and soul, 
that they cannot, without disgrace, do, in the one capacity, 
what would be unbecoming and improper in the other. 
But I must not detain you longer with generalities. The 
positions I have already taken, or rather the hints I have 
already given, may probably have gone further to excite 
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your surprise, than to win your consent. I trust, however, 
that the surprise, if any, will have subsided, and the assent 
have been completely gained, before I have come to a 
close. 

First of all, then, I beg to lay down as a foundation 
truth, what looks so much like a truism, that I would hes- 
itate to mention it, if I did not know how frequently it is 
forgotten. Wo man can, in any circumstances, cast aside the 
obliyations of his manhood—the responsibilities that lie upon 
simple humanity. The soldier does not cease to be a man 
when he puts on the livery of the state, neither can any 
notions of camp license and military life excuse the small- 
est breach of morality. The soldier has no more right to 
be a bad man than the preacher of the gospel ; although I 
daily meet with persons who, to all appearance, deem it no 
wrong to sin, because they are not yet professors of reli- 
gion. The lawyer does not cease to be a man when he 
leaves his family in the morning, and goes down town to 
his office or to court. No maxims that may have become 
current among members of the bar can make a falsehood 
guiltless, or a deception innocent, or a victory over truth 
and justice other than a crime. The merchant or broker 
does not cease to be a man, when he transfers himself from 
Fifth Avenue to Wall Street; nor can the supposed neces- 
sities of business justify any departure from the eandor 
and fairness, the liberality and rectitude, for which he 
claims credit as a gentleman ora Christain. In like man- 
ner, the student does not cease to be a man when he treads 
the corridors and sits in the class-rooms of a college. He 
cannot doff his humanity even there; and no traditional 
stories of academical frolic and undergraduate mischief— 
no tales of professors outwitted and censures cunningly 
escaped—no amusing instances of eluding “ Old Prex’s ”’ 
vigilance—no ludicrous reminiscences of misrepresentation 
detected, and awkward imposture found out—no such in- 
gredients as these can, by any process of alchymy, be com- 
pounded into a “ flattering unction’’ to salve the conscience 
of a trickster, to neutralize the dishonor of dishonesty, and 
extract the deadly virus of a lie. This, gentlemen, may 
seem hard law, but it 7s God’s truth. Yet why should the 
law seem hard which makes it impossible for man to forego 
his high prerogative? In a Scottish presbytery I once 
heard an attorney meanly accuse a clergyman of being in- 
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solent, because he might be protected from chastisement by 
his cloth. The minister replied that he could cast off his coat 
‘when oceasion required !—a speech that said something for 
the reverend gentleman’s p.uck, but little for his piety ; for 
the clerical costume was no part of the investiture of heaven. 
Every human being, by virtue of his spiritual nature, has 
a dignity which he cannot compromise except at the peril 
of his soul, It belongs to the attorney as well as to the 
clergyman ; and though the student’s gown may impose 
new obligations, it clokes not a single item of the old. 

~ The adherents of certain liberal creeds are fond of ex- 
patiating on the dignity of human nature. They cannot 
possibly go beyond me in the assertion of this doctrine. 
Aniid all the sin and misery of mankind, I discern the 
primeval nobleness of the soul of man. It is immortal as 
an archangel. Man’s is a spiritual excellency that words 
caiinot express ; for the forfeit jewel of his soul could not 
be redeemed by any thing less precious than the blood of 
Christ. But even apart from religious or theological views 
of human dignity, I hold philosophically that man, as ra- 
tional, can so far comprehend himself as to know his’own 
spiritual worthiness. Doubtless this insight of reason is 
‘imperfect and feeble at first, and must be trained by prac- 
tice, and strengthened by exercise. It is, however, emi- 
nently susceptible of improvement—quite as much as are 
the memory, the understanding, and the taste. ‘The more 
diligently we examine ourselves as Christians, the more 
clearly will the truth commend itself to our consciences ; 
and the longer we prosecute our psychological researches 
as philosophers, the keener and more accurate will our ra- 
tional intuition become. ‘There is no more cause, therefore, 
for distrusting the self-knowledge of the reason as a rule 
of right, than there is for distrusting the understanding in 
argument, or the taste in painting and music. To discov- 
‘er the true, or to create the beautiful, is the prerogative 
of a gifted few, but to recognize the true when disclosed, 
and the beautiful when embodied, is a common thing. So, 
likewise in the good, when it is revealed, there is a self-ev- 
idencing power which goes home to the reason, and shows 
that Virtue and spiritual worthiness are one and the same. 
Henée, although we may maintain that fallen man could 
never have devised a perfect rule of right, we are not in- 
consistent when we also maintain that the cultivated reason 
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eau discern, in the perfect rule, an exact correspondences 
with the requirements of its own dignity. 

Now, I say, that this knowledge of the dignity of our 
own spirits—this tational apprehension of our own worthi- 
ness as spiritual beings—is the true criterion of ethical 
rightness in all the duties that man owes to himself, and 
stands infinitely above, and entirely distinct from, all con- 
siderations of expediency, utility, profit, advantage, or en- 
joyment. The truly expedient, useful, profitable, and ad- 
vantageous are, I believe, secured, every one of them, in the 
long run, by him who seeks his own worthiness, but highest 
worthiness is the only end that the virtuous man, in that 
character; contemplates. The chief good is not highest 
happiness, either om ¢arth or in heaven. The chief good 
is greatest worthiness. It is not a reward procured, but a 
dignity reached and maintained, Our immortal dramatist, 
who of all men saw things most directly face to face— 
struck the grand key-note of ethical truth, when he said 


“f dafe do all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 


Honesty, they tell us, is the best policy—and the saying 
doubtless is just ; but he who, on that ground alone, acts 
fairly, would as lief be dishonest, if knavery were the best 
policy. Such a man is, after all, a mere huxter—his aim 
is not virtue but profit; and so is every man who would 
make virtue an affair of exchange,—a simple barter of duty ~ 
for happiness. Happiness is good, and greatly to be de- 
sired; but personal worth is a nobler end than happiness ; 
and he who would degrade virtue to the level of a mere 
means to gain happiness, is as profane a person as Ksau, 
who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. I cite an- 
other poet, whose insight into the nature of man, although 
neither so comprehensive nor so penetrating as Shakspear's, 
was nevertheless as accurate, and who “ warbled his native 
wood-notes wild” with Shakspearean sweetness—I mean 
Robert Burns. You cannot have forgotten that strain of 
honest independence—‘“ a man’s a man for a’ that’’—which 
means, remember, not that he is manly who dares be disre- 
spectful, but that he who knows the dignity of manhood 
needs no other. rank to ennoble him, and owns no meaner 
motive than his own worthiness. So, too, in his descrip- 
tion of the Genius of Scottish Song, the same poet rises te 
.. om 
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the highest hight of moral truth, when he crowns her 
.- charms with this glorious halo’ of her own inspiration— 


' “Her eye, even turned on empty space, 
“ Beamed keen with honor !” 


' Tecan well imagine the struggles of Burns’s Presbyterian 
eonscience, refusing to be comforted or quieted, while he 
made apologies to Almighty God about “ passions wild and 
strong.”’. Vain plea! for as often as the love, of which he 
was the purest minstrel, degenerated into sin, and the joy- 
ousness of his ardent temperament sunk down into intem- 
perance, and “his heaven-born wit put on the garb of ri- 
baldry, the:unhappy man stood rebuked and shamed in the 
presence of his own spirit; nor could all the appliances of 
dissipation drown the voice of his remonstrating manhood. 
The fire of that wonderful eye—the brightest that ever 
burned in the books of genius—must have been veiled con- 
vulsively:as he tried to escape from his own soul, and found 
that. no space is empty, but that there is an omni present 
One whom the soul recognizes. as its own archetype. 

No natural man ever knew more fully, or expressed more 
grandly the native worth of the human spirit, yet no man 
ever set more glaringly at nought the imperative of highest 
worthiness which he so distinctly perceived to bind him.— 
One proof this among many that the insight of reason 
may recognize the criterion of right, but that the grace of 
God alone'can enable us to conform to it. 

But besides the consideration of that conduct which is 
worthy of aman, and which you owe, at all times and in 
all places, to yourselves, you will be pleased also to recol- 
lect the relation that subsists between you and your in- 
structots.. This relation is very similar to that of father 
fnd ‘son. Jt is the duty of the College faculty not only to 
furnish you with useful knowledge—that, indeed is the least 
portion of their duty—but to develope all the powers and 
susceptibilities of your souls—to educate you in all that is 
mtéllectual, and at the same time in all that is true, aud 
honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of good report ; 
and itis your duty to honor them as men, to obey them as 
masters, and to love and reverence them as standing, for 
the time being, zn loco parentium. These propositions need 
no proof. If, because the rules of a college are more for- 
mally Jaid down than those of a household, and academical 
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rewards and punishments are more particularly specified 
than the rewards and punishments of the family, a profes- 
sor stands, like a magistrate, on rewards and punishments 
alone, and neglects to manifest a truly parental kindness 
towards his stndents, he does them very great wrong ; and, 
on the other hand, if students are disrespectful to a. profess 
or,—acting towards him as they would not towards a pri; 
vate gentleman-causing him annoyance—abusing his cour- 
tesy—taking advantage of his reluctance to believe that 
young gentleman. can deceive him—and perhaps giving rise 
to the rumour that he is no disciplinarian, when the only 
sin that lies at his door is dislike of severity—they do him 
just as great wrong. In either case there is unworthy con- 
duct. The delinquent professor sinks into an oy.rseer 5 the 
delinquent students into ‘“ rowdies,”” Of all this you will 
be much more sensible hereafter, than even the best of you 
can be at present. I knownothing upon which ex post facto 
reflexion casts more light than on the relation of teacher 
and taught; for, except in a few cases where the teacher 
has been really a despot, and deserved nothing but_resis- 
tance, I have never met a man who did not profoundly, re- 
gret, in after life, his rudeness and petulance to his ine 
structors, and confess that his own treatment, although for 
the time not joyous but grievous, was considerably superior 
to his merits. That instructor's heart must be a cold one 
which does not warm to the grasp of an old student, and 
that student’s home must be a mean one which the presence 
of an old professor does not irradiate with a peculiar joy. 
We all feel that if we had our college life to liye over 
again, we would be better boys—more earnest after knowl; 
edge, more respectful of worth—and every way more con- 
siderate of others than ourselves. ea 

Having thus laid down our general principles of doctrine, 
I shall now exemplify their special application by remark- 
ing in. succession, on 

The veracity of the class-room. 

The honor and honesty of the class-room. ‘ning 

The politeness of the class-room. 

And the interest of the class-room. 

When I speak of the veracity of the class-room, the 
question may arise within you—has he ever known a stu- 
dent in the class-room to tell a falsehood? Well—perhaps 
Ihave. I have known a student, when asked if he was 
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scribbling on the desk, answer that he was taking notes, 
and I have known that answer to be—not true. I have 
heard a student, when found unprepared, or badly pre- 
pared, say in excuse, that he was not aware how far the 
lesson for the day extended, when I knew that the lesson 
had been most emphatically announced the day before— 
and announced all the more emphatically, because the pro- 
fessor had reason to suspect that the subterfuge in ques- 
tion was a common occurrence. I have heard a student 
plead in vindication of indolence that the professor did not 
prescribe any lesson, when the truth was that the lecture 
of the previous day had been so interesting, that the bell 
rang while the professor’s mind was yet absorbed in his 
subject, and when he trusted, like an honorable man him- 
self, that all honorable students would come prepared with 
the usual amount of ;text. I have heard a student,when 
called by name in the class-room as a warning to be atten- 
tive and silent, reply with interrogative astonishment, Sir? 
meaning thereby that he was neither inattentive nor disor- 
derly. So far from appreciating the kindness that did not 
at once demerit him, he met it with an impudent equivoca- 
tion. I have seen a student helped and held up by an in- 
dulgent professor, in the expectation that he could go on 
without a breakdown after he got fairly started, and I have 
heard that same student maintain after class that he did 
not fail, beeause he had answered the few initiatory ques- 
tions which, in his soul, he knew to be leading ones, pro- 
pounded with a good-natured consideration, that he requited 
‘with amean untruth. Ihave known many students—of 
course idle and vicious ones—who, by their own choice and 
‘deed, reduced themselves to the category of common crimi- 
nals, inasmuch as they went systematically on the practice 
usual in Criminal Courts—pleading directly not guilty to 
every charge,—resorting to every quirk and quibble of the 
pettifogger, with a feeling of smartness rather than a blush 
of shame, and all the while glorying in their safety, be- 
cause no professor was a clear eye-witness of their trans- 
gressions—and because successive generations of rogues 
like themselves had’ succeeded in establishing, as common 
college law, the doctrine of the cave and stiletto—that, 


‘while any student may be cited asa witness in exculpation, 


no student shall be summoned to testify against another. 
But enough of these examples. ‘They are a blank cata- 
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logue, and I do not love to multiply them beyond the re- 
quirements of my demonstration. ny 
Now I am quite willing to believe that all such students 
have been brought up to regard falsehood as base, and 
that, as gentlemen, they claim to be persons of undoubted 
veracity. But unfortunately they have lost sight of the 
great truths which I have already expounded—namely that 
no circumstances whatever can exonerate a man from the 
obligations of his manhood—that it is unworthy of a stu- 
dent, as a student, to tell an untruth--and unworthy of a 
professor, in his pro-parental capacity, that he should be 
humbled to the position of a Bow Street Officer. It is the 
duty of all, who have even the smallest influence in this 
matter, to aid in breaking down the monstrous and mis- 
chievous partition, that ages of misconception and misgoy- 
ernment have built up between the character of the student 
and the character of the man, and to replace it by the 
wide enclosure of universal rectitude. Especially is this 
the duty of every college president and professor. But 
let us ponder well the way of doing it, It is to be dene, 
not by moroseness, but by manliness. It is to be done by 
clear demonstration without any cant—of an almost self- 
evident truth. It is to be done by keeping that truth con- 
stantly, but, in various lights, before the student’seye. It 
is to be done by circumscribing our trust in marks and pen- 
alties, and increasing our trust in frank remonstrance. . It 
is to be done by visiting academic sins with disapproba- 
tion as indignant as we mete out to sin elsewhere. It is 
to be done by a jealous refusal to countenance, in any shape 
or degree whatever, a moral distinction between the stu- 
dent and the human being. Itis to be done, not by pry- 
ing suspicion and police-office watching—not by taking it 
for granted that every student is a rogue—but by ‘giving 
him open, broadly-proclaimed credit for true manhood, till 
he himself forfeits the claim. It is tobe done as Arnold 
did it at Rugby, where the saying—so eminently and nobly 
English—rose and prevailed “’Tis of no use lying to Ar- 
nold, for he always believes you.” Finally, it 1s to be done 
by sternly banishing from our academical communities 
every fellow who will rank himself with scamps and. jail- 
birds, by refusing obedience to any influence except that of 
detection and punishment, who persists in ignoring his man- 
hood’s high worth, and would, as a student do little else than 
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mischief, if tlere were no power stronger than his own 
warped conscience to constrain him. 

Closely akin to the veracity of the class-room are the 
honor and honesty of the class-room. ! 

Every student who makes his appearance in the class 
comes there with a profession that he has also made a cer- 
tain required preparation. If necessity has prevented his 
studying, he will state so, and be excused; but otherwise 
he is implicitly under a continuous pledge. Now. it so 
happens that, in some classes, it may not be possible to call 
up all the members daily. If, therefore, any student, hay- 
ing recited yesterday, appears in class unprepared, because 
he reckons that he will escape recitation to-day, it is clear 
that such student is dishonorable. As often as he thinks 
that his fault will not be found out, he breaks his pledge, 
and so shows that conscience has little to do with his daily 
preparation. His eye, when turned on empty space, does 
not beam with honor. His dishonesty consists in his qui- 
etly appropriating credit that does not belong tohim. He 
thus cheats his professor. And thus also he cheats his 
fellow-students ; for he may gain higher marks and better 
rank than conscientious young men who have less tact and 
assurance, perhaps, less native talent, than himself, and 
thus place them lower on the roll of merit than their supe- 
rior virtue and diligence deserve. Were it not for such as 
he, recitation might be rendered, as it ever ought to be, a 
most instructive Socratic dialogue ; whereas it is too often 
a mere method of detecting false pretences. The teaching 
enthusiasm of a professor, who really is a teacher, and not 
amere hearer of lessons, drops utterly baflled in the pres- 
ence of. triflers, who care only for marks, and not for 
knowledge, and who must be examined on every thing that 
they are required and expected to remember. With stu- 
dents of this sort, instruction must of necessity become dry 
mechanical] drill; and professors are reduced to village 
school-masters with the disadvantage of wielding no ferula. 
I know nothing more intolerably tantalizing than to be 
checked on every attempt. to expatiate, and forced back, 
by utter lack of manliness, into the bleak region of perpet- 
ual catechising. But to save time and maintain our equa- 
nimity:I will simply group together my remaining exam- 
ples of dishonesty without note or comment. 

In some classes, by the use of keys, translations, abstracts, 
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and such unlawful helps, a student may sustain a respecta* 
ble appearance, and deliberately impose upon his teacher. 
In others, he may steal a composition in whole or in part. 
In others he may attempt to recite by the aid of a promp- 
ter, or by slily reading from his text-book, and take credit 
for good luck, exactly asa pick-pocket would, without sup- 
posing that he had done harm toany body. I have known 
a professor call his roll, for convenience sake, at the end of 
the hour, till he found that students were mean enough to 
come in late, just because the roll was not called at the 
beginning. Ihave known desks to be cut and defaced— 
of course by stealth as all flagitia are perpetrated, and yet 
no man, who ever sat by the place, could tell any thing 
about the outrage. I have known—but why extend an- 
other black catalogue of sins ? 

Now it is strange with what little compunction all this 
iniquity goes on. Promises are broken, cheating is prac- 
ticed, deception isa common thing, and yet there is little 
or no feeling of indignity or disgrace. Even grave men 
and honorable women will palliate the sin, by talking of 
juvenile infirmity, and youthful indiscretion. Is falsehood 
a mere juvenile infirmity ? No, but college falsehood is. 
Is cheating a youthful indiscretion? No, but college 
cheating is, I tell you again that this hair splitting is 
perilous. ‘‘ Non tali auxilio ”—virtue will not thus be de- 
fended. Beware of the dangerous distinction of the stu- 
dent from the man; shun the fatal belief that you may oc- 
casionally renounce your manhood and be guiltless ; fly 
the pernicious delusion that your instructors may innocent- 
ly be insulted by scurvy impositions, that would procure 
any one a horse-whipping in common society. If any 
professor yields one jot or tittle to the general miscon¢ep- 
tion, and fails whenever a case of dishonesty occurs, to 
expose its enormity, he must be smitten with the common 
blindness ; and any student who regards the effrontery and 
smartness of habitual deceivers as an element of popularity, 
rather than of infamy, is making himself unwittingly a 
partner of their crimes. 

There is one phaze of academical honor at- which I have 
already. glanced, and which has caused so much trouble in 
several colleges that I must speak of it cautiously although 
eandidly.: It has become in most places of public instrue- 
tion an understood rule that, when an act of insolence or 
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disorder can only be referred to a particular locality in the 
elass-room, and not to an individual student, the professor 
shall not call on the occupants of that locality to exculpate 
themselves, by a denial of the guilt, because this would in- 
directly discover the real delinquent. In a school-room 
such a case of uncertainty can be managed by laying art 
injunction on the whole division who sit in the suspected 
district, and maintaining it, till the culprit has the mag- 
nanimity to take it off by personal confession. But this 
plan cannot be adopted in a college class; for the class 
must be dismissed as goon as the hour is up. Now, the 
rule in question must of necessity be founded on one of 
two ideas. First, it may rest on the idea that students 
generally are too manly to leave a charge of suspicion upon 
an innocent party, and that, in a vast majority of instances, 
the guilty party will confess, both to relieve his own con- 
science, and do an act of simple justice to his fellows. But 
alas! who does not know that such honorable instances are 
a miserable minority? The second idea, and, from experi- 
ence Lam forced to believe, the real one, on which the rule 
stands, is neither more nor less than intimidation. It isa 
rule ostensibly derived from a high sense of honor, but in 
fact from a spirit of dangerous confederation. If you hon- 
estly and coolly reflect upon it, you will find, in spite of all 
disguises, that it is the very rule which prevails in every 
illegal combination—the rule of conspirators and bandits, 
who either will not “peach” because there is a kind of honor 
even among them, or dare not, because it would be unsafe. 
It is a rule springing directly and inevitably from the po- 
lice idea_-the relation of rogue and detective—criminal and 
keeper—and can never be put down till that relation in our 
colleges is utterly abolished. Would I, then, recommend 
the encouragement of informers? God forbid ! My words 
show that I would not. Mankind have despised informers 
ever since sycophancy became the synonym of meanness. 
Or would I recommend the abrogation of the rule by a 
positive law upon the subject? I say again, God forbid ! 
We have too much law already. It is the paramount no- 
tion of law—the substitution of magisterial for parental 
authority—that lies at the bottom of the difficulty. Like 
St. Paul and Luther, I would exorcise the evil spirit of le- 
gality, and preach a faith that works by love, and over- 
comes the devil and his angels. I want not law but manli- 
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ness. J want not statute but virtue. I harp upon the old 
string, and tell the student that he cannot lay aside his hu- 
‘manity without wronging himself, and that it is unworthy 
of him to live in a penal colony. I remind him that a stu- 
dent is still a human being, and bid him write on his heart 
of hearts, 
“T dare de all that may become a man, 
Who dares do more is none.” 

I come now to speak of the politeness of the class-room. 
And here the arrant folly of distinguishing between the stu- 
dent and the man—the professor and the gentleman—will 
become more apparent than ever. 

Figure to yourselves a personage of mature or venerable 
age—of learning, worth, and courtly manners, seated in 
his own room, expecting the presence of from twenty to 
forty young gentlemen, whom he has invited, and who have 
themselves consented, to pass a pleasant and instructive 
hour with him. When the time of assembling arrives, the 
door is thrown open, by one or two of his friends, a little 
more emphatically than good deportment warrants, and 
in they march in somewhat mirthful mood, till his bow re- 

minds them that they are in the apartment of a gentleman. 
The rest soon follow ; most of them exchanging silent and 
polite salutations with their learned friend, and taking 
their seats respectfully ; but several enter with a rush, and 
occasionally a little scuflling may be heard just outside, the 
effect of which has not entirely subsided, till they have been 
for some moments seated. The whole affair would be start- 
ling in a church, and might draw attention even in the par- 
quette of atheatre. The seating being accomplished, and 
_the presence or absence of the invited guests ascertained, 
the worthy host opens the conversation amid decent order. 
But as it proceeds, he becomes disagreeably conscious of 
an unruly spirit round about him, that demands not cour- 
tesy, but watchfulness—not easy civility, but continuous 
restraint. He finds it necessary, now and then, to stand 
upon his dignity, and rebuke the impoliteness of his ruder 
acquaintances—a most unpleasant duty in one’s own aud- 
ience-chamber. He attempts at times to enliven the pro- 
ceedings by a jest or some amusing speech, and dearly 
loves a gentlemanly laugh ; but he perceives, probably, that 
_the host has reversed the proverb, and reckoned without 
some of his guests; for there arises a very obvious endea- 
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vor to prolong the laugh into a ha! ha !—a piece of inso- 
lence and vulgarity that he was by no means prepared for. 
The potential mode of urbanity must now be exchanged for 
the imperative mode of the prison-yard. You may must 
pass into you must—you can, into you shall. The style of 
talk roughens into Go on, sir! stop, sir! sit down, sir! be 
silent, sir !—and the charm of good-breeding—the delight- 
ful cheeriness of an atmosphere of manly honor pervading 
the whole room—are gone for ever—No, not for ever. I 
retract the word—for I am not yet without hope. 

A part of the hour’s entertainment, which I have been 
describing, may be the reading of an original production 
by one or other of the company. If the paper is not very 
interesting, a good many deem it polite to keep silence at 
least, and avoid interruption; but perhaps as many more 
have no such idea, and manifest the same ill-breeding to- 
wards their associates that they do towards their host. If 
the production is strikingly meritorious, the old gentleman 
feels that a little generous applause would do his own heart 
good, and be very encouraging to the author ; bué several 
of the young gentlemen are evidently watching for the first 
motion of hand or foot, as the signal for a noisy imperti- 
nent stamping; and so mine host is compelled to throw the 
wet blanket of a stern prohibition upon all expression of 
enthusiasm. On the whole, his social gathering has not 
been a success ; and when the unpleasant affair is over, and 
the guests are gone, their entertainer, on looking around 
and counting the spoons, discovers, it may be, that a rude 
head, with a monstrous nose, has been scratched on one 
piece of furniture, and a rair of poor initials cut upon anoth- 
er—that, when his back was turned to explain some draw- 
ing or hand-writing on the wall, a few paper missiles had 
been thrown, a spit-ball appended to the ceiling, and an 
exhausted quid or two voided on the floor. He recollects 
observing a good deal of sulkiness, but not much penitence, 
when a slight censure escaped him; as if he, and not the 
sulky one, had been to blame for the occurrence; and he 
sorrowfully suspects that the meeting has done any thing 
but tighten the cords of love between himself and his friends. 

Imagine all this to yourselves, aud then tell me what the 
professor’s consolation is, for an exhibition so extraordi- 
nary. Why, he must'remember, you say, that a class-room 
is not a drawing-room, and a class not a conyersazione. In 
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other words, he must seek comfort in the conclusion that a 
student, as a student, and a professor, as a professor, are 
not gentlemen—the very distinction, once more, that com 

mon sense and common decency revolt against as absurd 
and discreditable. Do you mean to countenance, in any 
circumstances, and especially in such circumstances, the 
abregation of humanity? Do you mean to fool a second 
time about juvenile infirmity and youthful exuberance ? 
Does not the indiscretion, of which you talk, disappear en- 
tirely in the professor’s dwelling? Where then is the im- 
possibility or difficulty of expelling it from the professor’s 
class-room ? ‘The difficulty lies altogether in the false mo- 
rality that we wink at, and our pusillanimous acquiescence 
in a gross misrepresentation. Or again suppose this case 
—suppose that one youth of sixteen or seventeen goes from 
school to a counting-house, and another matriculates at 
College. Does the former ha! ha! at his employers jests ? 
Does he, unless incessantly watched, suffer his employer’s 
business and his own to slip through his fingers? Does 
he scribble on the office walls, carve his name on the office 
desk, execute a caricature of his grand-father on the blank 
leaf of the ledger, or whisper nonsense to his fellow-clerks 
while their principal is giving them important instructions ? 
You know he does none of these things—never even dreams 
of doing them. No! he has now, if not before, risen to 
the recognition of his own manhood, and understands tho- 
roughly that such impertinences are unworthy of him. He 
understands further that his employer is a gentleman and 
must not be insulted under any flimsy pretext of adolescent 
frivolity. Now, explain to me, if you can, how the youth 
who goes to college is entitled to bebave differently. Try 
it, and you will have your labor for your pains. You can- 
not establish even an extenuation of his conduct; but the 
explanation of the fact lies in the old heresy, that educa- 
tional relations are an exception to all others that subsist 
between man and man, or that they are only similar to the 
relation of dodger and detective—pick-pocket and police- 
man! I would be the last man in the world to repress the 
high spirits of the young. I like fun too well for that ; 
and the elasticity of early manhood is too beautiful and too 
precious to be morosely crushed. But “ dulce est dissipere 
in loco’’—“ it is good to be merry and wise.”’ Folly is not 
frolic ; and rudeness is not high spirit, but coarse low spirit. 
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Let juvenile exuberance have vent and welcome where it is 
appropriate—in the quadrangle, the cricket-ground, or the 
boat-race. Yet let it not be foolish even there. Let the 
laugh ascend, but mind your game; crack your jokes, but 
bang the ball still harder and notch a full seore; give your 
wit an airing on the water, but pull away like men. Be 
men continually, and recoHect that others are men as well 
you—for manhood is too noble a dignity ever to be flung 
aside for the sauciness of a malapert, the cap and bells of 
a merry-andrew, or the ill-manners of a clown. 

It is evident that all I have said on the head of polite- 
ness applies with double force to the reception of a new 
professor; for it is only among tlie lower creatures or 
among human beings who have not yet emerged from the 
animal condition, that 4 double portion of courtesy is not 
accorded to astranger. I presume that a preponderance 
of the animal over the intellectual and the moral, will not 
be pleaded in vindication of collegians, whose very busi- 
ness is the cultivation of the intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, and who are daily conversant with the noblest exam- 
ples of history, the finest creations of poetry, and the 
purest productions of eloquence. Nevertheless, I fear it is 
the same disposition, with whieh a herd of cattle will butt 
a new-comer, or a rooster will attack a new tenant of the 
barn-yard, that many a new professor has to encounter, un- 
til he proves that he is not to be beaten ; and this state of 
things will not be reformed so long as students forget their 
humanity, and take the mere animal creation for their 
models of conduct. 

I have yet to consider the interest of the class-room ; 
and with a few observations on that subject shall conelude. 

It has been said already that if the professor trusts sole- 
ly or mainly to coercion for attention and good order, he 
doos his students a great wrong. He places them in the 
yery position from which, of all positions, I most strenu- 
ously desire to remove them. He treats them as prisoners 
and animals, not as friends and freemen. The grand se- 
cret of earnestness and interest among pupilsis attractive- 
ness in the teacher ; and no teachor can be attractive who 
lacks’the skill and power to call into active exercise—not 
some of the faculties—but all the faculties of the student’s 
soul. Make your recitations mere matters of memory, or 
of memory and artificial application of rule, or of memory 
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and dry understanding, and lull into slumber all the high- 
er powers of the human mind—the taste, the imagination, 
the sense of the ludicrous, the feeling of pathos, the love 
of nobleness, the admiration of valor, the rapture of sub- 
limity, and sympathy with self-sacrifice—do this with your 
recitations, and you can neither command the attention nor 
maintain the order of your class, except by the stimulus 
of marks, and the fear of pains and penalties. The spirit 
of aman will not thus be treated without repugnance, It 
refuses to be satisfied with such partial supplies. Theme- 
mory lives on facts and rules, and the understanding grows 
strong by applying them, but the reason, which is higher 
and diviner than either, desires more celestial food. It 
craves principles, which are the life of rules—it craves 
truth, and beauty, and varied emotion as its proper suste- 
nance—and you cannot feed the lower faculties exclusive- 
ly, while you permit the loftier to remain an aching void— 
you cannot—unless by perpetual coercion—force the soul 
to submit to a discipline so unphilosophical, so unnatural, 
so repulsive. Even the professor of mathematics, besides 
the good humor and enthusiasm which he can throw over 
his class, if he is a man and not a mere mathematician— 
I say, even he has abundant means of addressing the high- 
er mental powers, in the clear intuitions and beautiful logic ° 
of geometry, in the marvellous power of algebraical analy- 
sis, and in the manifold applications of his abstract propo- 
sitions to concrete science. For my own part, I have never 
felt a keener thrill of pleasure in the creation of a simile, 
or the conception of a fine thought, than in the much-sought 
solution of a mathematical problem; and as the light of 
truth gradually emanated from the diagram, or the equa- 
tion perceptibly drew towards a satisfactory form, I learned 
that the mathematician has no good reason to envy the 
rapture of the poet and the orator. And if this be true of 
mathematics, it is more obviously true of literature, history 
and philosophy; and most eminently true of the ancient 
classical languages. There is no element of absorbing in- 
terest with which these last may not be impregnated ; yet, 
in the teaching of no department, have we more frequent- 
ly to complain of irksome, mechanical routine. It is not 
Greek and Latin literature we teach, but only Greek and 
Latin grammar—and that, too, in its lowest and least scien- 
tific form. Paradigms are conned over without much at- 
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tempt atanalyzing them. Rules are committed to memory, 
and left to stand as middle walls of partition between the 
student and the principles on which the rules are founded. 
To go behind rule in quest of truth is seldom or never 
thought of, and the whole process is one, not so much of 
mind, as of memory, guess-work, and artificial tact. It 
is, for the most part, one eternal treadmill of parse, parse, 
parse, participles, gerunds, and supines—what is the quan- 
tity of this, and what the gender of that? The text-books 
abound with noblest thought, most beautiful expression, 
most artistic composition, most melodious verse, most ex- 
quisite poetry, most heavenly light of genius; yet no pow- 
er, no divinity, nothing to move, to refine, to exalt, to sat- 
isfy the soul, is present either to master or to scholar. 
No fancy to sparkle, no wit to enliven, no humor to amuse, 
no genuine enthusiasm to stir, no aesthetical perception to 
appreciate, no eloquence to thrill, no sententiousness to con- 
dense wisdom, no quaintness, even, to make dry things 
memorable, but still, as before, parse, parse, rule, rule— 
till all save the martinet and the pedant feel Latin to be 
a stumbling-block, and Greek foolishness. In all this work 
of construing and parsing, there is no doubt plenty of drill 
—and drill is indespensible—plenty of “little corporal’’ 
-manual exercise—plenty of the mechanicue, somewhat of 
te materiel, but not one particle of the morale of educa- 
tional warfare —no labor ipse voluptas—no sense of glory 
—no lofty sentiment—no high tension of the soul’s whole 
powers, which is at once the herald of victory and the ener- 
gy that makes it sure—no inspiration above and beyond all 
mere discipline—--inspiration of true manhood, like that 
which withstood the lash-trained hordes of Asia at Ther- 
mopylae, and scativred them like chaff upon the plains of 
Marathon—nothing which the immortal spirit of a man 
would choose to labor in, unless constrained by the base 
fear of penalties, or the mean bribes of profit and ambition ! 
My circuit is now completed, and I have returned onee 
more to the burden of my song—the spiritual worthiness of 
the human being. This is the summum bonum—the prize 
of the high calling which is set before us. Some few youths 
there may be, whom all our reasoning and all our zeal may 
not lead to the recognition of their own humanity, and 
who will persist in regarding the student as a creature en- 
tirely swi generis. After fair trial, let such ingrates be 
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turned out of doors, and let them tarry at Jericho till the 
tokens of their manhood return. Excuse not their inhu- 
manity by any drivelling about juvenile infirmity. When 
they become human, we will receive them with open arms— 
when the prodigals are come to themselves, let them return to 
the parental bosom. Meantime let us instructors, and such 
of you as may hereafter be instructors—let us remember 
that we have truly a noble being on whom to work—a grand 
instrument on which to perform—not only “a harp of a 
thousand strings,” but an organ of a thousand stops—and let 
us beware lest we go on for ever to ‘“‘ Grate on a scraunel 
pipe of wretched straw’’—to vex the ear with one poor stop 
continually, while the rest remain all mute as if they were 
not—instead of opening every stop, and making the sound- 
board breathe to every row, till the whole orchestra of 
man’s mental powers swells into a tide of harmony more 
sweet and more magnificent than the music of the spheres! 


